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182 THE FOLLY OP THE SWOBD. 

THE POLLY OP THE SWORD. 

BT DOUGLAS JERBOLD. 

May we ask the reader to behold with us a melancholy show — a sad- 
dening, miserable spectacle ? We will not take him to a prison, a work- 
house, a Bedlam, where human nature expiates its guiltiness, its lack of 
worldly goods, its most desolate perplexity ; but we will take him to a 
wretchedness, first contrived by wrong, and perpetuated by folly. We 
will show him the embryo mischief that, in due season, shall be born in 
the completeness of its terror, and shall be christened with a sounding 
name, Folly and Wickedness standing sponsors. 

We are in St. James's park. The royal standard of England burns in 
the summer air — the queen is in London. We pass the palace, and in a 
few paces are in Birdcage Walk. There, reader, is the miserable show 
we promised you. There are some fifty recruits, drilled by a sergeant to 
do homicide cleanly, handsomely. In Birdcage Walk, Glory sits upon 
her eggs, and hatches eagles ! 

How very beautiful is the sky above us ! What a blessing comes with 
the fresh, quick air ! The trees, drawing their green beauty from the 
earth, quicken our thoughts of the bounteousness of this teeming world. 
Here, in this nook, this patch, where we yet feel the vibrations of sur- 
rounding London — even here, Nature, constant in her beauty, blooms 
and smiles, uplifting the heart of man, if the heart be his to own her. 

Now look aside, and contemplate God's image with a musket. Your 
bosom still expanding with gratitude to Nature, for the blessings she has 
heaped about you, behold the crowning glory of God's work managed 
like a machine, to slay the image of God— to stain the teeming earth 
with homicidal blood — to fill the air with howling anguish ! Is not yon- 
der row of clowns a melancholy sight ? Yet are they the sucklings of 
Glory — the baby mighty ones of a future Gazette. Reason beholds them 
with a deep pity. Imagination magnifies them into fiends of wickedness. 
There is carnage about them — carnage, and the pestilential vapors of the 
slaughtered. What a fine-looking thing is war ! Yet, dress it as we 
may, dress and feather it, daub it with gold, huzza it, and sing swaggering 
songs about it — what is it, nine times out of ten, but Murder in uniform ? 
Cain, taking the sergeant's shilling ? 

And now we hear the fifes and drums of her Majesty's grenadiers. 
They pass on the other side ; and a crowd of idlers, their hearts jumping 
to the music, their eyes dazzled, and their feelings perverted, hang about 
the march, and catch the infection— the love of glory ! And true wisdom 
thinks of the world's age, and sighs at its slow advance in all that really 
dignifies man, the truest dignity being the truest love for his fellow. 
And then hope and a faith in human progress contemplate the pageant, 
its real ghastliness disguised by outward glare and frippery, and know the 
day will come when the symbols of war will be as the sacred beasts of 
old Egypt — things to mark the barbarism of by-gone war ; melancholy 
records of the past perversity of human nature. 
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We can imagine the deep-chested laughter — the look of scorn that 
would annihilate, and then the small compassion — of the Man of War, at 
this, the dream of folly, or the wanderings of an inflamed brain. Yet, 
oh, man of war ! at this very moment are you shrinking, withering, like 
an aged giant. The fingers of Opinion have been busy at your plumes — 
you are not the feathered thing you were ; and then that little tube, the 
goosequill, has sent its silent shots into your huge anatomy ; and the cor- 
roding ink, even whilst you look at it, and think it shines so brightly, is 
eating with a tooth of rust into your sword. 

That a man should kill a man, and rejoice in the deed — nay, gather 
glory from it — is the act of the wild animal. The force of muscle and 
dexterity of limb, which make the wild man a conquerer, are deemed in 
savage life man's highest attributes. The creature, whom in the pride 
of our Christianity we call heathen and spiritually desolate, has some 
personal feeling in the strife — he kills his enemy, and then, making an 
oven of hot stones, bakes his dead body, and, for crowning satisfaction, 
eats it. His enemy becomes a part of him; his glory is turned to nutri- 
ment ; and he is content. What barbarism ! Field-marshals sicken at 
the horror ; nay, troopers shudder at the tale, like a fine lady at a toad. 

In what, then, consists the prime evil ? In the murder, or the meal ? 
Which is the most hideous deed — to kill a man, or to cook and eat the 
man when killed? 

But softly, there is no murder in the case. The craft of man has made 
a splendid ceremony of homicide — has invested it with dignity. He 
slaughters with flags flying, drums beating, trumpets braying. He kills 
according to method, and has worldly honors for his grim handiwork. 
He does not, like the unchristian savage, carry away with him mortal 
trophies from the skulls of his enemies. No ; the alchemy or magic of 
authority turns his well-worn scalps into epaulets, or hangs them in 
stars and crosses of his buttonhole ; and then the battle over — the dead 
not eaten, but carefully buried — and the maimed and mangled howling 
and blaspheming in hospitals — the meek Christian warrior marches to 
church, and reverently folding his sweet and spotless hands, sings 
Te Deum. Angels waft his fervent thanks to God, to whose footstool — 
on the man's own faith — he has so lately sent his shuddering thousands. 
And this spirit of destruction working within him is canonized by the 
craft and ignorance of man, and worshiped as glory ! 

And this religion of the sword — this dazzling heathenism, that makes 
a pomp of wickedness — seizes and distracts us, even on the threshold of 
life. Swords and drums are our baby playthings ; the types of violence 
and destruction are made the pretty pastime of our childhood ; and as 
we grow older, the outward magnficence of the ogre Glory — his trap- 
pings and his trumpets, his privileges, and the songs that are shouted in 
his praise — ensnare the bigger baby to his sacrifice. Hence, slaughter 
becomes an exalted profession ; the marked, distinguished employment 
of what, in the jargon of the world, is called a gentleman. 

But for this craft operating upon this ignorance, who — in the name of 
outraged God — would become the hireling of the Sword ? Hodge, poor 
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fellow, enlists. He wants work ; or he is idle, dissolute. Kept, by the 
injustice of the world, as ignorant as the farm-yard swine, he is the bet- 
ter instrument for the world's craft. His ear is tickled with the fife and 
drum ; or he is drunk ; or the sergeant — the lying valet of glory — tells a 
good tale, and already Hodge is a warrior in the rough. In a fortnight's 
time you may see him at Chatham ; or, indeed, he was one of those we 
marked in Birdcage Walk. Day by day, the sergeant works at the 
block ploughman, and chipping and chipping, at length carves out a true, 
handsome soldier of the line. What knew Hodge of the responsibility 
of man ? What dreams had he of the self-accountability of the human 
spirit ? He is become the lackey of carnage, the livered footman, at a 
few pence per day, of fife and blood. The musket-stock, which for many 
an hour he hugs — hugs in sulks and weariness — was no more a party to 
its present use, than was Hodge. That piece of walnut is the fragment 
of a tree which might have given shade and fruit for another century ; 
homely, rustic people gathering under it. Now, it is the instrument of 
wrong and violence : the working tool of slaughter. Tree and man, are 
not their destinies as one ! 

And is Hodge alone of benighted mind ? Is he alone deficient of that 
knowledge of moral right and wrong which really and truly crowns the 
man, king of himself? When he surrenders up his nature, a mere ma- 
chine with human pulses, to do the bidding of war, has he taken counsel 
with his own reflection — does he know the limit of the sacrifice ? He 
has taken the shilling, and he knows the facings of his uniform. 

When the born and bred gentleman, to keep to coined and current 
terms, pays down his thousand pounds or so, for his commission, what 
incites to the purchase? It may be the elegant idleness of the calling; 
it may be the bullion and glitter of the regimentals; or, devout wor- 
shiper! it may be an unquenchable thirst for glory. From the moment 
that his name stars the Gazette, what does he become? The bond-ser- 
vant of war. Instantly, he ceases to be a judge between moral right and 
moral injury. It is his duty not to think, but to obey. He has given up, 
surrendered to another the freedom of his soul : he has dethroned the 
majesty of his own will. He must be active in wrong, and see not the 
injustice: shed blood for craft and ursurpation, calling bloodshed valor. 
He may be made, by the iniquity of those who use him, the burglar and 
the brigand ; but glory calls him pretty names for his prowess, and the 
wickedness of the world shouts and acknowledges them. And is this the 
true condition of reasonable man ? Is it by such means that he best vin- 
dicates the greatness of his mission here ? Is he, when he most gives up 
free motions of his own soul — is he then most glorious ? 

A few months ago, chance shewed us a band of ruffians, who, as it af- 
terwards appeared, were intent upon most desperate mischief. They 
spread themselves over the country, attacking, robbing, and murdering all 
who fell into their hands. Men, women, and children, all suffered alike. 
Nor were the villians satisfied with this. In their wanton ruthlessness, 
they set fire to cottages, and tore up and destroyed plantations. Every 
footpace of their march was marked with blood and desolation. 
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Who were these wretches ? you ask. What place did they ravage ? 
Were they not caught, and punished ? 

They were a part of the army of Africa ; valorous Frenchmen, bound 
for Algiers, to cut Arab throats ; and in the name of glory, and for the 
everlasting honor of France, to burn, pillage and despoil; and all for na- 
tional honor — all for glory ! 

But Glory cannot dazzle Truth. Does it not at times appear no other 
than a highwayman, with a pistol at a nation's breast ? A burglar, with 
a crow-bar, entering a kingdom. Alas ! in this world there is no Old 
Bailey for nations. Otherwise, where would have been the crowned 
heads that divided Poland ? Those felon monarchs, anointed to — steal ! 
It is true, the historian claps the cut-purse conquerer in the dock, and he 
is tried by the jury of posterity. He is past the verdict, yet is not its 
damnatory voice lost upon, generations. For thus is the world taught — 
albeit slowly taught — true glory ; when that which passed for virtue is 
truly tested to be vile ; when the hero is hauled from the car, and fixed 
for ever in the pillory. 

But war brings forth the heroism of the soul : war tests the magna- 
nimity of man. Sweet is the humanity that spares a fallen foe ; gracious 
the compassion that tends his wounds, that brings even a cup of water to 
his burning lips. Granted. But is there not heroism of a grander 
mould ? The heroism of forbearance ? Is not the humanity that re- 
fuses to strike, a nobler virtue than the late pity born of violence ? Pret- 
ty is it to see the victor with salve and lint kneeling at his bloody trophy 
— a maimed and agonized fellow-man — but surely it had been better to 
withhold the blow, than to have been first mischievious, to be afterwards 
humane. 

That nations, professing a belief in Christ, should couple glory with 

war, is monstrous blasphemy. Their faith, their professing faith, is 

"love one another:" their practice is to — cut throats; and more, to 
bribe and hoodwink men to the wickedness, the trade of blood, is magni- 
fied into a virtue. We pray against battle, and glorify the deeds of 
death. We say, beautiful are the ways of peace, and then cocker our- 
selves upon our perfect doings in the art of man-slaying. Let us then 
cease to pay the sacrifice of admiration to the demon — War ; let us not 
acknowledge him a mighty and majestic principle, but, at the very best, 
a grim and melancholy necessity. 

But there always has been — there always will be, war. It is inevita- 
ble ; it is a part of the condition of human society. Man has always 
made glory to himself from the destruction of his fellow, and so it will 
continue. It may be very pitiable ; would it were otherwise ! But so it 
is, and there is no helping it. 

Happily, we are slowly killing this destructive fallacy. A long 
breathing-time of peace has been fatal to the dread magnificence of glory. 
Science and philosophy — povera e nuda filosofia! — have made good 
their claims, inducing man to believe that he may vindicate the divinity 
of his nature otherwise than by perpetrating destruction. He begins to 
think there is a better glory in the communication of triumphs of mind, 
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than in the clash of steel and roar of artillery. At the present moment, 
a society, embracing men of distant nations — " natural enemies," as the 
old, wicked cant of the old patriotism had it — is at work, plucking the 
plumes from Glory, unbracing his armor, and divesting the ogre of all 
that dazzled foolish and unthinking men, showing the rascal in his natu- 
ral hideousness, in all his base deformity. Some, too, are calculating 
the cost of Glory's table : some showing what an appetite the demon 
has, devouring at a meal the substance of ten thousand sons of industry ; 
yea, eating up the wealth of kingdoms. And thus, by degrees, are men 
begining to look upon this god, Glory, as no more than a finely-trapped 
Sawney Bean — a monster and a destroyer — a nuisance ; a noisy lie. 
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OB REFORM EMBRACED IN THE LIMITS OP TRUE RELIGION. 
BT RET. JACOB CALDWELL. 

What is properly the extent of religion ? What class of subjects come 
legitimately within its province ? People may be ranked tinder three 
different states in respect to the subject of religion. First is the state of 
those who do not particularly recognize the truth and claims of religion. 
They may not actually disbelieve its truth. They show it some outward 
tokens of regard. They perhaps respect the subject ; and, it may be, are 
ready to aid in the maintenance of religious institutions. And yet they are 
devoid of what may be justly denominated a personal interest in the sub- 
ject. They do not view religion in its bearings upon themselves, their feel- 
ings, their conduct and destiny. The second is the state of those upon whom 
does not rest this state of indifference. They have risen above the 
condition of simple assent. They find in the subject something more than 
what involves an outward respect and deference. They find a personal 
interest in it. They feel that to themselves are given a work and a lot in 
this interest ; that religion is a concern of the individual soul, offering to 
each one a light to walk by, and a comfort and joy which are of inestima- 
ble price. Accordingly they wish to make religion their own, — to be 
guided by its counsels, — to enjoy its hopes, — to share in' its glorious salva- 
tion. This is the personal view. It marks a state different'from that first 
considered. It regards religion in one of its forms of application — and 
that, the exclusively personal view. And yet this does not embrace the 
whole field of its truth. We are to seek an application of religion be- 
yond what may relate to ourselves. And this brings us to a consideration 
of the third state. And it is that in which, whilst religion is regarded 
personally, it is embraced also in its relative bearings : as being not only 



